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EDITORIAL 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at the 
Newman International Centre, 31 Portman Square, London, W.1., on 
Tuesday, 19th December, at 6 p.m. Before the Business Meeting a paper 
was read by the Very Reverend Monsignor J. M. T. Barton, D.D., L.s.s., 
F.S.A., entitled Archeology and the Exodus. The meeting and the 
paper were followed by an interesting discussion. 

As mentioned in the October issue of Scripture, the C.B.A. 
lending library has now been housed at the Newman Centre and members 
may now apply for books on the usual conditions. We apologize for 
the long period during which it was not available to the public, but this 
was due, as the saying goes, to circumstances beyond our control. 
Application should be made to the C.B.A. Librarian, Newman Inter- 
national Centre, 31 Portman Square, London, W.1. 

The Holy Year has drawn to its close leaving us many precious 
memories. Among notable pronouncements besides the Encyclical 
Letter Humani Generis, there appeared during the month of May, 
the Instruction of the Pontifical Biblical Commission on the Teaching of 
Scripture in Seminaries and Colleges. In general the purpose of the docu- 
ment is to attach the maximum importance to this subject, to urge that 
every facility, both of time, and other means, be given to the professor 
charged with teaching it, and to lay down the general lines along which 
teaching should be directed. In part this repeats what has been said before 
in Papal documents, in part lays new emphasis and deals with further 

ints. 
” Great stress is laid on the value of Scripture in the spiritual formation 
of the student for the priesthood, bearing in mind also the apostolate for 
which he is destined. Thus while re-emphasising the need for a thoroughly 
scientific training in the Bible that the student may be abreast of the 
problems of the day, the Instruction urges that daily Scripture reading and 
meditation be practised, not only during term but also during vacation 
time, so that it may become a life-long habit with immense fruit to the 
spiritual life of the student. To the same end, the doctrine, above all, of 
the Bible should be brought out, showing the development of Revelation, 
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the connexion between the Testaments, and the spiritual value for our 
times of the Old Testament also. The Library too should be well-stocked 
with the best works—both Patristic and more recent commentaries, 
encyclopaedias, lexicons, and periodicals. Likewise, Scripture should 
have its due place in the Junior Clergy Examinations and the Clergy 
Conferences. 


CORRIGENDA 


In the article The New Latin Translation of the Psalms (ScRIPTURE, 
July 1950, p. 206, lines 2-3) a sentence occurred which seemed to imply 
that this translation was or could now be used at Mass by the priest. 
No such authorization has in fact been given. 

In a footnote to the article Trends in Biblical Interpretation 
(SCRIPTURE, Oct. 1950, p. 247), the last sentence should read ‘His work 
entitled Origéne, Paris 1948, in the series Le génie du Christianisme, should 
also be read’. 


‘THE EXPECTATION OF THE CREATURE” 


€ wr anyone loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema’ (I Cor. xvi, 22). 
|: Paul who had persecuted the Lord Jesus reacted with all the 
intensity that is characteristic of sucha psychological volte-face when 
it is, in addition, brought about and brought to its term by the power 
of grace. ‘There is one God, one mediator also between God and men, 
himself man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all men, bearing 
in due season his witness, whereunto I have been appointed preacher 
and apostle . . .’ (I Tim. ii, 5). 

This Lord Jesus is the image of the invisible God, the brightness 
of his glory ; every knee should bend before him. He is the same yesterday, 
to-day and for ever ; the end of the Law, the corner-stone and foundation. 
He is our peace, reconciliation and glory, most essentially Saviour. 
And in preaching to the Corinthian converts St Paul claimed to preach 
nothing save Christ, and him crucified. All the blessings of the new 
economy flow from Calvary ; it becomes the supreme and only view- 
point for those who would scan the mysteries of God’s plan through the 
ages. On it St Paul very deliberately takes his stand ; as do all the saints 
in the history of the Church. It is more essential for every Christian 
because immediate in its relation to the ‘one thing necessary’ which is 
salvation that comes of love and following of our Lord. 


1 Rom. viii, 19. 
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But we can, and again from the view-point of Calvary, detect a 
more universal aspect in St Paul’s teaching. St Paul again envisages 
the divine plan as it were on a larger scale, his gaze going further into 
and more resolutely into eternity as known to us by Revelation. He 
considers the eternal life of the Son, the creation of the whole finite 
process in its cosmic bearing, and the continued creation, or sustentation, 
finding its term in Christ—partly as term of the process and partly 
as a link between eternity and time which has resulted in a re-creation, 
essentially new and final. The divine plan is seen not only as it affects 
the human race but also as it touches upon the universality of creation. 
For there are more than hints that the Incarnation has had repercussions 
in the universality of being, that St Paul’s soteriology is also cosmo- 
logical and ‘total’. This aspect of his teaching particularly of redemption 
as commensurate with the whole creation is more essentially brought 
out in the epistles of the Roman captivity (Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians). It would seem that St Paul, drawing nearer the term of 
his apostolate as of his life, saw ever more deeply into the counsels of 
God. Perhaps too there was something of that peculiar clarity of vision 
granted to those who know that they are on the threshold of eternity, 
even as St Stephen, a few moments before death, ‘being full of the Holy 
Ghost, looking up steadfastly to heaven, saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right-hand of God (Acts vii, 56). There is a parallel 
between St Paul at this time, and St John in his old age; 
and both have left memorials of their gaze into the counsels of 
God. 

Some five passages stand out as giving expression to St Paul’s 
wider view of divine counsels from all eternity. 

(1) Ephesians i, 3-14, is a doxology or hymn telling us that the 
several aspects and stages of the Redemption are unto the praise and 
glory of God (vv. 6, 12, 14), or in other terms the end (finis cujus gratia) 
of all God’s works, including the Incarnation, is the glory of God. 
Now St Paul tells of the works of divine love as realized in the eternal 
order (vv. 3-6), and then as realized historically (vv. 7-14), and all 
through it is a question of the Lord Incarnate, whose entrance into the 
limits of space and time is seen in terms of Redemption ; Redemption 
brings with it grace for the sanctification of the individual as for the 
edification of the Mystical Body. Our Lord comes in the fullness of time, 
and moreover, context and the doctrine of the recapitulation of all things, 
immediately following, show that St Paul’s meaning embraces yet 
vaster spheres. For the core of this doxology the ‘summing up of all that 
is in heaven and all that is on the earth under a single head, Christ’ 
means that the Son, Incarnate Word made flesh, is now manifest as the 
summit and crown of all creation. The force of this key-word is that of 
‘recapitulare’, in simplest terms to ‘sum up’, ‘gather into one’, the 
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underlying notion being that of unity achieved out of diversity. Thus 
our Lord is shown as keystone and principle of unity in the universe 
of being and beings. St Paul’s intention goes further than reparation of 
sin and restoration to something of pristine bliss for mankind ; we must 
say with St John Chrysostom? ‘God has given Christ to be head to all 
beings, of angels as of men. Thus is perfect union, perfect harmony 
achieved when all things are ranged hierarchically under a single head 
and acquire from above an indissoluble bond.’ Further, the sin of Adam 
had produced in nature, disorder, cleavages, conflicts ; our Lord restores 
universal concord and harmony because he is Head of all rational beings, 
Head of the Mystical Body, as also Lord and centre of the whole material 
universe. Anakephalaiosasthai means a summing up of ail things, 
spiritual and material, in the fullest possible sense. Our text is an epitome 
of one of the main themes of Ephesians: Christ is Head and Unity, 
principle of the Church, the Mystical Body. It is He too who at the 
final coming will be at the summit of the ordered hierarchies of the 
Blessed in their glorious resurrection, and then, too, after subjecting 
every power human and satanic, the end and God all in all (cf. 1 Cor. 
XV, 23-5). 

(2) Akin in thought to this text of Ephesians is Colossians i, 13-20. 
St Paul sets out to refute the Colossian heresy, the doctrine of inter- 
mediate agencies regarded as instruments in the creation of the world: 
against them he sets forth the doctrine of the one Mediator, in Creation 
as in Redemption. Throughout this passage (Coloss. i, 13-20) St Paul 
is contemplating the one invisible Christ, in glory at the right hand 
of the Father, who is also sovereign mediator ‘the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever’. This explains why St Paul speaks of Him in the 
present: He is the image of the invisible God (v. 15), He is before all 
(17), so too He is Head of the Church. St Paul is ‘timeless’ when he 
speaks of our Lord as Redeemer (vv. 13, 14), as Revealer of the Father 
(15) as Creator (16a) as binding principle and end of all things (16b, 17), 
as in his members, the Church (18a), as having primacy (18b), as fullness 

1 Anakephalaiosasthai. Only other NT. use is in Rom. xiii, 9, where it means ‘in 
a on ‘is resumed’ :—‘if there be any other commandment, it is comprised in this 
word. 

St Jerome opts for recapitulare; as against instaurare (Vulgate). In the text it is an 
explanatory infinitive, supplying the content of the ‘mystery’ and the object of God’s 
good pleasure ; the middle voice suggests that God himself takes interest therein. 
Prat, Théologie de S. Paul 10, ii, p. 111 explains that the recapitulation can be said of 
our Lord ontologically, or soteriologically, or representatively ; and Fathers can be 
cited for each interpretation. Certainly a word rich in content. A tradition in favour 
of instaurare must be mentioned. Tertullian used it against Marcion, cf. De Monog. 
5 [P.L. ii, 935¢.]. Among moderns, Bandas, The Master-Idea of St Paul’s Epistles, 
p- 308. Fullest treatment is in Lightfoot, Ephesians, p. 301. Schiel, in Kittel’s 
Weorterbuch is very brief. 

2 In Ephes. i, Homil. i (P.G. lxii, 16). 
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(pleroma v. 19), and then, yet again, the Person of Christ all through the 
text, a unity best expressed by saying that He is mediator in creation, and 
reconciler or mediator in redemption. Mediator in creation because 
the Word not only has prior but absolute existence, exercising a 
sovereignty which is that of God himself ; this sovereignty is of all time, 
transcendent, and also here and now, for we are ‘transferred into the 
kingdom of His beloved Son’. All was created through Him, coheres 
in Him; He is keystone of all, the life-giving principle of cohesion. 

In addition to being Mediator in creation and continued creation, 
our Lord is Mediator in spiritual creation or re-creation. This St Paul 
describes as being affected by reconciliation, and the notion of reconcili- 
ation gives the tone of the whole passage and makes precise the truth 
that the Mediator is a Redeemer :—the transcendent Word had ‘made 
peace by his blood on the cross’ (14). From being first from all eternity 
with respect to the entire universe, He also becomes first with respect 
to the Church, the Mystical Body, sown in time, reaped in eternity. 
There is significance in the juxtaposition of these two ‘headships’, for 
we can argue that as Christ’s mediatorship in creation is total, extending 
to the entirety of creatures (indeed He transcends all powers visible 
and invisible, because He is their Creator . . .) ; so His mediatorship in 
the new creation knows no bounds: every creature however humble, 
comes under the Incarnation economy. We can agree that the entire 
universe of nature in all its manifestations is ordained to the reign of 
grace ; by His coming on earth, and especially by resurrection ‘the 
first-born among the dead’ is Head and Sovereign of all: this seems to 
give the force of ‘so that he may be Himself first in all’, and further 
brings us very close to the doctrine of ‘recapitulation’ in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. In fact, the ‘reconciliation’ immediately precedes the 
‘recapitulation’. Note how St Paul struggles hard to reach out in all 
directions, to gather all in the vast embraces of reconciliation ‘. . . first 
born of all creation . . . all was created in Him. . . all by Him... ail 
were in Him... first in all... reconcile a// . . . direct to him all. .’ 
Henceforth nothing can be indifferent to, untouched, unaffected by 
the Incarnate Lord’s redemption or re-creation. The entire universe, 
in its myriad parts has a new significance, and potentially, if not actually 
and physically, a new mode of being.! 

(3) Hebrews i, 1-5a. The great prologue, for such it is, introduces 
the theme of finality, so characteristic of the Epistle. Of old ‘in divers 
parts and manners’, but now in one who is Son. There is no mistaking 
the absolute majesty of the New Dispensation in comparison with the old. 
Note especially how in a few short phrases we are told of our Lord in 

1 And we know from the preaching of St Peter (Acts iii, 21) that there is to be a 


‘restoration of all things’. A restitutio omnium was familiar in the Jewish world, and 
in the catechetics of the early Church. Cf. Heb. vi, 2, II Peter iii, 12. I Jo. ii 15-17, V-19 
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his pre-existence, as Redeemer, as Risen and glorified Christ. Even in 
this cosmological passage, where we might think St Paul was dazzled 
by the thought of the Son’s absolute position (effulgence of his glory, 
etc.) he still thinks of our Lord as Incarnate and Redeemer (‘made 
purification of our sins . ...”). The two themes are inseparable, and the 
key-point is: our Lord’s victory brings with its acquisition of the 
heritage through death. The Son in His pre-existence was agent in creation 
and, in the counsels of the Father (. . . he appointed . . .) proposed as 
heir to all, as He had been creator of all. Heir to all, in the language of 
Old Testament and New Testament (a rich notion) means that the entire 
universe! is our Lord’s Jot and possession, His rightful inheritance. 

(4) Philippians ii, 5-10 shows that the sovereignty and transcendent 
position of our Lord is something acquired as a consequence of the Incarna- 
tion and Passion. This sovereignty is unrestricted and universal :— 
‘every knee should bend . . .” etc. The whole universe, animate or 
inanimate, “bends the knee’ in homage and raises its voice in praise. 
The words of the Apocalypse echo the same truth: ‘every creature 
which is in heaven and on the earth and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them: I heard all saying : To him that 
sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb, benediction and honour and glory 
and power for ever and ever’ (Apoc. v, 13). Comparison of various 
texts, evidence from Apostolic Fathers,? convince us that the ‘things 
that are in heaven or on earth or under the earth’ are neuter. Universal 
nature is affected by, or, more exactly, positively tells of the glory of 
the Redeemer who has ascended in triumph precisely because he was 
obedient unto death. A thrill of joy seems to run through all creation 
by reason of the redemption accomplished on Calvary. This interpre- 
tation alone sufficiently shows our Lord’s sovereignty over creatures 
humble and majestic, animate or inanimate. It is true that commentators 
have at various times been fertile in suggestions for ‘things in heaven, 
on earth, under the earth’. Thus angels, the living and the dead, have 
been proposed : or, Christians, Jews, heathens ; or angels, men, devils ; 
or again, the Blessed, men on earth, souls in purgatory. All these render- 
ings seem equally possible and unconvincing whereas the ‘cosmic’ 
interpretation is in harmony with other texts of St Paul and with his 
feeling for nature generally. 

(5) Romans viii, 19-22. We are now better placed for the study 
of this well known, yet difficult, passage from the second part of the 
Epistle to the Romans. St Paul sings triumphantly. Sin is destroyed : 


1 Cf. St Thomas, Heb. i, ct. i, ‘universorum quod refertur ad totius naturae 
universitatem in quaaccepit dominium secundum illud omnia subjecisti sub pedibus ejus, 
Ps, viii, 8’. 

2 St Ignatius. Trad. 2 

St mana Phil. } Ed. Lightfoot (1926) pp. 118, 168. 
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‘there is now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. 
viii, 1). In order to certify the close connexion between grace and glory 
St Paul appeals to four witnesses, viz. :—creation in its entirety (19-25), 
the Holy Spirit (26-7), God the Father (28-33) and our Lord Jesus 
Christ (34-9). These four testimonies are set out in ascending order, 
forming a crescendo. The first alone concerns us here ; the gist of it 
is :—that material creation, unwillingly associated of old with our fall, 
has the presentiment that it will one day be associated with our glori- 
fication. Most moderns (though the discussion continues) agree that St 
Paul is speaking of material creation as distinguished from man. Antiquity 
was puzzled, and to some extent divided on this point, yet the majority 
of the Fathers interpreted as of material beings, and easily admitted 
the vigorous figure of speech and personification of all nature which 
‘awaits’ ‘hopes’ ‘is impatient’, ‘has its repugnances’ [Douay—‘not 
willingly’] ‘groans’ and ‘feels the pains of travail’. St Thomas gives 
three explanations (in loc. Vivés xx, p. 492) of this passage, including 
the one suggested. It is not unreasonable to suppose that St Paul with 
special penetration sensed all the imperfections, all the unsatisfied 
aspirations and longings of which traces are so abundant in external 
nature as in man, and which must some day cease. 

Difficulties remain. Thus some hold that nature was subjected from 
the moment that man sinned. This is consonant with a widespread 
Jewish notion of a new heaven and a new earth, and also texts which 
refer back to the Fall and seem to suggest that material creation itself 
suffered through the catastrophe (cf. the apocryphal IV Esdras vii, 
11-12, 37. II Baruch xxxii, 6). Some moderns (Cornely, Prat) hold that 
nature was subject to vain and profane usages inasmuch as man uses 
it to evil purposes and thereby associates it with his sin. However, 
creatures were subject to man defore the Fall (Gen. i, 28, ii, 15), as well 
as after. And certainly St Paul’s thought here is purely religious ; no 
scientific fact is being asserted ; but nature’s destiny is linked to that of 
mankind. Context must be emphasized : nature and creation are invoked 
as one of the witnesses to his theme (the hope of glory . . .) St Paul 
brings them in as testimony, whereas his mind is centred on the glory 
to come. Hence we do not read this text, as an explicit statement about 
the place of nature in the designs of God : for here again, as so often, 
St Paul’s suggestions come to us en passant, while his mind pursues an 
absorbing theme. We cannot conclude that nature will be changed in 
its intrinsic constitution ; it might ‘be enough to conclude that this 
change is in man; and there are no precisions about the future. Still it 
cannot be said that there is nothing in St Paul’s words which suggests 
that the world of creatures is transformed here and now in our present 
era of grace. On the contrary :—he speaks of an expectation—the world 
of creatures is straining for a deliverance that has not yet come. Nature 
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is at present unchanged intrinsically ; potentially transformable when 
caught up into God’s great plan of Redemption. Its expectation is of an 
era or age of glory when all will be finally subject to God (I Cor. xv, 
27, 28). The sovereignty of our Lord is, more particularly, that of the 
Head of the Church Militant, continually at war with powers of evil, 
until finally the last enemy, death, is destroyed and our Lord ‘gives back’ 
the royal, messianic, power—yet He will not cease to reign, even when 
God is ‘all in all’ (cf. Allo. 1 Corinthians, Excursus xviii). 

The final act of ‘submission’ of the Son of God will be no lessening 
of the Son who is God ; it is in his human nature that he will be subject— 
as Redeemer and Mediator. And the submission will be that of the whole 
Body of our Lord, the Church, and the whole universe of creatures 
ordained with it, and at present yearning for that final outcome. 


ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 
Blackfriars, Oxford. 


BETHANY 
T: Gospel scenes at Bethany (Luke x, 38 f., John xi; Matt xxvi 


6 ff.) show in a most charming way the kindness and human 

affection of our divine Saviour towards a friendly family. But 
there is another interesting feature about the place which, though not 
appearing prominently in the sacred writings should be appreciated 
in its full bearing. The hospitable house of Martha was a pleasant and 
attractive shelter for our Lord and his companions. 

Owing to the hostility of the Samaritans towards the pilgrims whose 
faces were turned towards Jerusalem (Luke ix, 53), the Galilean travellers 
to the great feasts, often accompanied by the victims intended for sacrifice, 
had to make their way along the plain of the Jordan. It was a long 
detour and the last lap from Jericho to Mount Olivet was most arduous. 
It is a climb of 3,000 feet within fifteen miles and there is no resting 
place or water supply except in the middle of the course at the ‘Inn of 
the Good Samaritan’ and at the spring of the Apostles just below Bethany. 
The welcome at Bethany would save the worn-out travellers another 
tramp of three miles to Jerusalem. The house offered the guests also 
a quiet place of rest during the noisy and strenuous feast days in Jerusalem 
(Matt, xxi, 17; Mark xi, 19). : 

There arises a curious question. How was it that Martha, at a tim 
when Jesus was hardly known as yet in Jerusalem, but well known in 
Galilee, should pick out the poor wandering Rabbi and his companions 
from amongst the numerous groups of pilgrims passing her house 
(Luke x, 38)? The friendship might date back of course to the days 
of our Lord’s early Judean ministry when many in Jerusalem believed 
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in His name, (John ii, 23). But it is possible that this was due to the in- 
fluence of St Mary Magdalen, who according to the Roman liturgy was 
Martha’s sister, cf. Collect of Mass of the feast, 22nd July. There is no 
conclusive proof of this in the text of the New Testament, but on the 
supposition of identity certain facts take on a new light. We meet Mary 
Magdalen first in Galilee (Luke viii, 2, 3). She appears there as a resident, 
having probably acquired (as women did and still do) a domicile by 
marriage, if she were a native of Bethany (John xi, 1). Her social position 
is indicated by the fact that she was a woman of means (perhaps a widow), 
like Joanna the wife of Herod’s steward and Salome the wife of Zebedee, 
the owner of a thriving fishing business, and others who ministered 
to the Lord ‘of their substance’ (Luke viii, 3). She is mentioned again 
in the company of these women from Galilee in Holy Week and on 
Easter Sunday morning, practically as their leader, being generally 
named first (Matt. xxvii, 55-6; xxviii, 1; Mark xv, 40; xvi, 1-4; 
Luke xxiii, 55-6 ; xxiv, 1-2; John xix, 25 ; xx, 1). 

The origin of the name Magdalen is obscure. Its earliest appearance 
is in St Matthew (xxvii, 56, cf. Luke viii, 2), but its derivation is not 
indicated. It is usually considered to be derived from her place of residence 
Magdala, now Mejdel, on the western shore of the Lake of Genesareth. 
On the assumption that she is Martha’s sister, she would stay at Bethany 
only occasionally, in particular at the time of the great feasts, and be 
known there as plain Mary, the sister and guest of Martha. Thus reading 
between the lines of St Luke it would appear that having become the 
friend of our Lord she introduced Him to Martha and met Him shortly 
afterwards at Bethany (Luke viii, 2; x, 38). Mary Magdalen’s position 
as a visitor would also explain why she did not feel called upon to share 
her sister’s trouble in serving our Lord. We can also easily understand 
that on the Sabbath, six days before the Pasch, she was at Bethany, 
but that early on Good Friday she hurried to join her companions in 
Jerusalem when some of the scattered Apostles had fled on Thursday 
night to the hospitable roof at Bethany and brought news of the capture 
of the Master (Matt. xxvi, 56). 

The supper at Bethany at which our Lord was entertained (Matt. 
xxvi ; Mark xiv ; John xii), deserves special attention because the Gospel 
accounts of it contain more information than appears at first sight. 
It was the Sabbath meal on Friday evening, for the Sabbath began at 
sunset on the Friday; and it was just six days before the Paschal Supper. 
The Sabbath was, and still is, among the Jews, the most sumptuous 
repast of the week and especially suitable for entertaining friends (Luke 
xiv, 12). As the cooking must be finished even in summer by 6.30 and in 
midwinter by 5.30, there is ample time for conversation and amusement. 
On the other hand the supper on Saturday had to be prepared late, 


for no cooking was allowed before sunset, and it was consequently 


c 
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a hurried and scrappy affair. The host was Simon, known locally as 
‘the Leper’ ; perhaps because our Lord had cured him of that disease. 
Though our Lord was naturally staying with Martha as her guest, He 
was able to accept Simon’s invitation because His hostess, Martha, with 
her brother and sister were invited too. By custom the women could 
not sit at table with the men, but did the serving, and had their meal 
by themselves. Of course the irrepressible Martha took a leading share 
in the serving. Matthew and Mark who give us the name of the host, also 
tell of the woman who enters rather boldly, carrying a jar of precious 
spikenard, and anoints the head of the Master, breaking the pot and 
pouring the contents on His head. John adds the information that her 
name was Mary, that the ointment was one pound in weight and that 
she anointed His feet as well. As she had put it on too thickly she picked 
up the superfluity with her hair for which it was really meant. And the 
whole house was filled with the fragrance of the ointment. 


LAMBERT NOLLE, 0O.S.B. 
Abtei Weingarten, Wirttemberg, Germany. 


DID CHRIST FORETELL THE END OF 
THE WORLD IN MARK XIII?’ 
Pe general considerations of the nature of ‘the Kingdom of 


God’ and from some particular observations upon Luke xvii: 20 ff, 

we have urged prudence in interpreting all passages which refer 
to the ‘coming’ of this Kingdom. With the ‘Little Apocalypse’ of Mark 
chap. xiii (Matt. xxiv ; Luke xxi and cf. Luke xvii) we touch the heart 
of the problem. Catholic exegetes maintain the authenticity of this 
eschatological discourse (against many moderns who question it) but 
are divided in their interpretation. Most are agreed, however, that the 
passage treats of two distinct subjects: the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
the End of the World; they differ only in identifying the point of 
transition from one subject to the other. 

In this brief, too brief, survey of the question we are trying to show 
that the discourse inits literal sense does not imply two distinct subjects at 
all but one only : the Destruction of Jerusalem with its positive counterpart, 
the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom as an independent entity on 
earth.2 We do not deny that this great judgement upon Jerusalem, a 

1 The first part of this article appeared in SCRIPTURE, Oct. 1950, pp. 222-30, 
under the title The Eschatology of the Synoptic Gospels. 

2 Cf. A. Feuillet, Recherches de Science Religieuse, 35 (1947) 303-27; 36 (1948) 
544-65 ; Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 71 (1949) 701-22, 806-28; Revue Biblique, 
$6 (1949) 61-92, 340-64 ; §7 (1950) 43-62, 180-211. 
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judgement which marks the end of a great Age (the Age of Israel), is 
the destined model, the type, of the Last Judgement which is to mark 
the end of the next great Age (the Age of the Gentiles, in which we live). 
Indeed it follows from the nature of the case that the divine judgement 
which closes the first act of world-history is an omen and earnest of the 
judgement which will finally close the second. We have said already 
(SCRIPTURE, Oct. 1950, 223-4) that the ‘Day of Yahweh’ has, in the 
prophetical writings, a shifting perspective and the reason is precisely 
that this day of judgement is considered more from the theological, 
transcendental, plane than from the historical and contingent point of 
view. But we do contend that just as Amos, for example, and Jeremias 
have a single historical event in mind when they speak of the Day of 
Yahweh (fall of Samaria, collapse of Egypt) so our Lord throughout 
this discourse has a single historical event before him. Even in the case 
of Amos and Jeremias the judgement is a rehearsal of the Last Judgement 
but the localized historical area of that judgement makes of it a minor 
rehearsal only ; the judgement of which our Lord speaks is no less 
historical than theirs but it is a full-dress rehearsal of the Last Judgement 
not because his terms are stronger but because the Destruction of 
Jerusalem to which he refers is (as history shows) of immediate and 
world-wide moment, unparalleled in the past and never to be equalled 
in the future until Judgement falls on all the world. But literal inter- 
pretation is one thing, typical another and in the lines that follow we 
are discussing the immediate meaning of our Lord’s words (literal 
sense), not the further significance of the thing signified by those words 
(typical sense). It should also be noticed that our Lord uses terms and 
offers advice inapplicable to the End of the World situation whereas 
(if we take due account of the prophetic style he uses) none of his 
expressions are incompatible with the Destruction of Jerusalem reference. 


THE UNITY OF THE ESCHATOLOGICAL DISCOURSE 


For various reasons of convenience we shall follow the text of 
the discourse as given in Mark. Now putting aside all preconceptions 
and approaching the passage as it were for the first time the reader will 
probably agree that the substance of the discourse itself (Mark xiii, 5-27) 
falls naturally into three parts. The first (5-13) is concerned with the 
conduct of the disciples during a period of distress which is called ‘the 
beginning of sorrows’. Of this period it is expressly stated that it is not 
‘the end’, whatever be the meaning of ‘end’ in this context. This, there- 
fore, is the Prelude. The second section (14-23) opens with information 
regarding the sign of the advent of the great tribulation. It is the counter- 
part of the negative ‘not yet’ of the Prelude and contains the answer to 
the disciples’ opening question. The last section (24~7) is the Epilogue 
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describing what is to take place ‘after that tribulation’. We might observe 
that already we have the impression of a dramatic unity, the centre of 
which is to be found in vv. 14-23. 

This unity of arrangement itself suggests a unity of subject ; the 
suggestion is supported by the form of the question which is the starting- 
point of the whole discourse. It is possible that the disciples’ ideas were 
not clear but it is certain that their question, as presented in Mark and 
Luke, refers to the single event of the Destruction of the Temple: when? 
and what sign ? Now unless our Lord’s reply clearly distinguishes two 
events we must assume that he too refers to one event and that event 
the Destruction of Jerusalem or, more accurately and more ominously, 
the Destruction of the Temple. The onus probandi, it must be firmly 
stated, lies on the shoulders of those who postulate a double theme. 


FIRST PART OF THE DISCOURSE: MARK Xiii, 5-13 


It is certain that the catastrophes of vv. 7-8, wars and earthquakes 
and famine, are not cosmic calamities but historical. It is unnecessary 
when dealing with the prophetic or apocalyptic style to seek literal 
fulfilment but, should we do so here, there is not lacking ample historical 
evidence for such disasters between the years A.D. 30 and 70. As for 
the apostolic instructions: of vv. 9-13, these very terms are applied 
elsewhere in Matt. and Luke (Matt. x; Luke xii) to the mission of the 
Twelve where there is no suggestion of imminent world-crisis. But we 
need not stress what is generally agreed. Yet there are two phrases 
which need comment. The first is the ‘all nations’ of v. 10 which at first 
sight gives the impression that, before the ‘Great Tribulation’ comes, 
the whole round world will have been evangelized ; this would compel 
the identification of the ‘tribulation’ with the end of the world. But in 
fact (as those who allow this identification admit ; e.g. Westminster 
Version note to Mark xiii, 10) St Paul himself, writing before A.D. 60, 
could say that ‘all nations’ had already received the good news (Rom. 
i, 5) and by this he meant (cf. Rom. x, 18) the Jews spread over the 
Greco-Roman world. These, in the divine plan, must first have their 
chance (cf. the proton dei of v. 10) before the judgement of rejection. 
Afterwards, as the Vineyard parable of Mark, chap. xii shows, the king- 
dom will pass to others and this will be the beginning of the ‘times’ or 
acceptable season of the gentiles spoken of by Luke (xxi, 24). 

The second significant phrase is ‘the beginning of sorrows’ or better 
‘of birth-pangs’ (odinon) in v. 8. It suggests the birth of a new order 
as it does in Micheas (iv, 9-10) where the daughter of Sion travails in 
Babylon to bring forth her redemption. Our Lord uses the same figure 
himself in the gospel of John (xvi, 20 ff) where he certainly refers to the 
new era which is inaugurated by his Resurrection. The disasters described 
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are therefore the prelude to the end of an epoch. For this our Lord 
prepares his disciples, instructs them on the meaning of the events and 


consoles them with the thought that all is but the birth of a new and 
greater era. 


SECOND PART OF THE DISCOURSE: MARK Xiii, 14-23 


With verse 14 we come at last to the answer to the disciples’ 
question about the Temple’s destruction. It answers the first part of that 
question (‘when ?”) by answering the second (‘what sign ?”) ; our Lord 
refuses a direct answer to ‘when °’ in v. 32 also. This is in line with his 
indifference to idle, speculative questions. He is concerned only with 
practical advice for his disciples. We remember a similar attitude to the 
question of the number of the saved. The practical advice in this case 
is ‘flight’ ; it would be most unpractical advice if the end of the world 
were in question. It is Luke who specifies the historical event to which 
Matt. and Mark refer in the apocalyptic terms of Daniel (Dan. ix, 27) 
applied by the author of First Machabees to the Syrian profanation of 
the sanctuary. Luke says clearly : “When you shall see Jerusalem com- 
passed about with an army . . . then let those who are in Judea flee to 
the mountains’ (Luke xxi, 20 f). 

Thus far there is little disagreement among Catholic exegetes. 
It is at v. 19 (‘such tribulations as were not from the beginning of the 
creation’) that they begin to go their separate ways. Lebreton, for 
example, would refer v. 19 and what follows, with some verses excepted, 
to the End of the World. Others (Knabenbauer, for instance) wait for 
v. 20, others for v. 23, others (cf. WV) for v. 24—a disturbing and 
possibly significant dissension which surely proves that the discourse 
does not clearly distinguish two themes. In defence it might be urged 
that our Lord speaks with a prophet’s obscurity but it should be remem- 
bered that the ultimate reason for the obscurity of the prophets is their 
lack of sufficient revelation ; this reason is inapplicable to our Lord’s 
knowledge of the things which pertained to his Messianic mission. It 
should also be borne in mind that Jesus is usually anxious to remove 
this obscurity. 

But in fact it appears that there is no need to accept the end of the 
world interpretation at all, provided we make due allowance not for 
the obscurity but for the style of prophets and apocalypts. It is indeed 
the great merit of Professor Feuillet’s theory that it approaches the 
question from the direction of the Old Testament. He stoutly and rightly 
maintains that the approach to the New Testament whether from 
Rabbinism or from Hellenism cannot compare with this. 

But, to resume : it will be unnecessary to introduce this unwelcome 
break into the discourse if a consistent explanation of the text can be 
made without it ; such an explanation seems possible provided we set 
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the terms and ideas of the discourse against their natural Old Testament 
background. This is especially necessary for verse 20 which is at once 
difficult and important. It tells us that the days, the period preceding 
the disaster which we have tentatively identified with the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, are to be shortened ; the whole operation-is to be hastened 
to save lives. As for the expression ‘no flesh should be saved’, both the 
primary sense of the words and the context in which we find them 
deter us from the sense of spiritual salvation. Nor is there any hint of 
a crisis for the whole of humanity, as there should be if we were dealing 
with cosmic eschatology. Jeremias (xii, 12) uses almost the same words : 
‘There is no salvation for all flesh’ and yet he is speaking not of the 
spiritual fate of all humanity but of the earthly fate of the inhabitants 
of desolate Juda. With the e/ect in whose interest the days of destruction 
are shortened we encounter one of the pivotal notions of the prophets. 
The prophetical tradition sees Assyria, Babylon and the rest perishing 
without a trace; nor shall Israel escape God’s destroying judgement 
but, and this difference is radical, Israel cannot wholly die. For Amos, 
this ‘remnant’, as Israel’s surviving few are technically termed, is the 
‘two legs and tip of the ear’ left by the lion Sargon ; for Isaias it is the 
tattered and lonely standard on a hill after the passing of Sennacherib ; 
for Ezechiel it is the dry bones of the exiled Israel touched to life again ; 
for Zacharias after the return from exile it is the brand plucked from 
the burning, the new community which is called Judaism. The revelation 
takes the form of its historical vessel but its substance is always the same : 
a remnant of Israel shall return to the most high God. This theme that 
haunted the prophets is resumed by Paul: “That which Israel sought 
he hath not obtained but the election have obtained it’ (Rom. xi, 7). 
Paul is speaking of the Christian Jews and uses almost our identical 
phrase (ek/ogé for eklektoi). We might observe in passing that the difficult 
phrase in Matt. xx, 16 : ‘Many are called but few are chosen (ek/ektoi)’ is 
probably to be explained in the same way: it is not a question of an 
election to glory but of those few of Israel elected to the grace of the 
messianic kingdom. It is for this ‘remnant’, then, that the catastrophe 
is mitigated. That the catastrophe is local and not universal appears 
even more clearly from Luke (xxi, 23) who speaks of ‘God’s anger— 
ie. judgement—against this people’. 

In vv. 21-3 we meet the false messiahs of v. 6 again ; such pseudo- 
liberators were wont to multiply in Israel in times of national distress, 
but Providence watches over the ‘remnant’. There is need for it : even 
the disciples themselves (Aumeis de) will be tempted, as modern Christians 
might be tempted in these times of economic crisis, to seek the wrong 
way out. 

Though Luke, the Greek, omits the characteristically Hebraic 
passage dealing with the ‘elect’ he comes now to our help with the 
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very clear statement that the subject under discussion is still the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. He then goes on to speak of the dispersal of the 
Jewish nation and of the ruin which is to last until ‘the times of the 
ona should end. The ‘times’ or season of opportunity have ended 
or the Jews with the destruction of Jerusalem and it is now the gentiles’ 
turn ; the vineyard has been given to others. It is only from Paul we know 
that the entrance of the gentiles will, in its turn, provoke the Jews to 
salutary emulation (Rom. xi, 25). So are the first last. 


THIRD PART OF THE DISCOURSE: MARK xiii: 24-7 


Up to this point the new synthesis has met a divided opposition 
With verse 24 its opponents draw together and the whole weight of 
modern and ancient exegesis is now thrown on the side of the End of 
the World reference. The falling stars, the son of Man coming in the 
clouds, the trumpet (Matt), the angels, the gathering of the elect from 
the four winds, these suggest to almost all exegetes the final catastrophe. 
By way of encouragement, however, it should be noticed that the 
opposition splits again on the interpretation of the Fig-tree parable 
(vv. 28-9). Some, including Lagrange and the Catholic majority, refer 
the parable not to the end of the world (of which, in their hypothesis, 
our Lord has just been speaking) but back to the destruction of Jerusalem 
—the first subject of the discourse. We cannot but think, with Prat, 
that such exegesis is arbitrary ; that the natural subject of reference is 
what immediately precedes, namely the ‘end of the world’ passage (as 
Prat would call it). We have here an example of the obvious meaning 
of a passage pulling against its equally clear context ; hence the division 
of exegetes. In the newly proposed solution both text and context are 
saved: Lagrange is right in holding that the parable speaks of the 
destruction of Jerusalem period, Prat is right in insisting upon the 
context ; both are wrong (we hold) in thinking that the context is the 
End of the World. 

We shall explain this later but meanwhile let us approach the 
difficulty drawn from the flavour and details of vv. 24~7: collapse of 
the heavenly bodies, coming of the son of Man, gathering of elect. 
May I remind you of a text quoted in the first part of this article— 
Peter’s speech at Pentecost.! It was a lovely summer day between half- 
past eight and nine in the morning, yet Peter said: ‘This is what was 
spoken of by Joel . . . “I will show wonders in the heaven above and signs 
on the earth beneath: blood and fire and vapour of smoke. The sun 
shall be turned into darkness and the moon into blood.” ’ Who would 
venture to interpret this apocalyptic style literally ? Certainly not Peter. 
To those who have heard Isaias speak of the heavens rolled up like a 


1 Cf. Scriprurg, Oct. 1950, p. 224. 
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book when it is a question only of the destruction of Edom (Is. xxxiv, 4) 
or read of Jeremias seeing the light of heaven extinguished in 
Nabuchodonosor’s destruction of Jerusalem, or of Ezechiel making the 
stars put on mourning for Pharaoh’s fall, or even of the Rabbis exclaiming 
that on the fatal day of the translation of the Septuagint ‘darkness covered 
the earth for three days’, it comes as no surprise if we state that vv. 24—-5, 
at least, of our passage are no more than a vivid picture of Vespasian’s 
destruction painted in prophetic style. The event, though not of the 
astronomical order, well justifies the terms ; it was the manifest collapse 
of the old era. The Destruction of the Temple was the nativity of 
Christianity—the severance of the umbilical cord ; and, though exegesis 
does not deal in futurables, we tremble to think what confusion there 
might have been in the young Christianity had the Temple stood for 
longer than it did. Now if these observations are justified, the close 
connexion of v. 24 with what precedes is a difficulty no longer though 
it has been a difficulty for years. The events of vv. 24~7, if one may 
strictly call them ‘events’, are the direct and immediate outcome of the 
great tribulation which is the Destruction of Jerusalem. Jerusalem has 
died in child-birth and a new order is born. 

In connexion with Daniel and with the incident of our Lord before 
the Sanhedrin we have already discussed the passage relating to the 
son of Man’s appearance on the clouds of heaven.? It is puzzling that 
commentators should refer this same passage to the end of the world 
in our context when they refuse, quite rightly, to do so in the context 
of our Lord’s trial. The meaning in both cases is surely basically the same 
—the establishment of the messianic kingdom. We venture to repeat 
that in Daniel there is no suggestion of a ‘coming of a son of Man’ in 
a distant perspective of final judgement ; Daniel thinks entirely of a 
messianic kingdom on earth. It should be noticed, too, that the order 
of this chapter of Mark is also that of Daniel: in each case the coming 
of the Son of Man follows a description of divine judgement, on the 
pagan beasts in Daniel, on Jerusalem itself in Mark. In Daniel this 
judgement is the signal for the establishment of the messianic kingdom 
on earth ; why should Daniel’s text have, in Mark, a substantially different 
significance ? Moreover, the sequence demanded by the End of the 
World theory—judgement after judgement, of Jerusalem first and then 
of the world—is not in the vein of Daniel or of any prophet. Thus 
Ezechiel, for example, follows his description of Jerusalem’s destruction 
with a tableau of scattered Israel’s reunion. It is unlikely that our Lord 
should desert the prophetic tradition in a passage so manifestly of the 
prophetic style. We naturally expect the ‘woe’ eschatology of vv. 14-23 
to be followed by ‘bliss’ eschatology from v. 24 onwards. 


1 Cf. SCRIPTURE, Oct. 1950, pp. 224-5. 
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It is difficult to read verse 27 with an open mind, especially as 
St Paul has been before us with an application of its terms to the End of 
the World. This might appear to settle the question ; in effect it does not 
because Paul on more than one occasion uses, with an end of the world 
reference, texts which the majority of commentators admit to have 
originally indicated the fall of the holy city. Such procedure surprises 
no one familiar with Israel’s literary tradition of borrowing and adapting. 
It should also be pointed out that there is no suggestion here, as there 
is in Thessalonians and Corinthians, of any resurrection from the dead ; 
nor is the savour of our passage in any way that of the last judgement 
scene in Matt. xxv. If to these remarks we add that the context has been 
hitherto satisfied by the Destruction of Jerusalem reference we stand a 
chance of approaching v. 27 without prejudice. Now the words of this 
verse, as many commentators observe, are a combination of two Old 
Testament texts. The first is from Deuteronomy xxx, 4: ‘If thy dispersal 
(O Israel) be from pole to pole of heaven, the Lord will fetch them back 
from there’. The second is from Zacharias (ii, 10) which reads, in the 
Septuagint version : ‘From the four winds of heaven shall 1 fetch them 
back’. It is the doctrine of the ‘remnant’ from another angle. The prophets 
insist that the religious and national unity shattered by schism and 
by exile will be restored in the great messianic future. Our Lord deliber- 
ately uses this stereotyped formula. It would be prudent to conclude __ 
that he too speaks of the messianic age and not of the end of all earthly 
things. He now swings back the happy panel of the great diptych of 
vv. 14-27 which is hinged on the ‘But after that tribulation’ of v. 24 and 
we stand before the bright picture which paints the fulfilment of all 
the prophets. The preserved chosen of the chosen people are called to 
‘the unity of the new Israel of God. This is the summoning together which 
is called so commonly in the Septuagint the ‘ekklesia’; or the great 
gathering together called the ‘sunagoge’ ; both of which expressions are 
applied in the New Testament to God’s new people. Unfortunately the 
new Israel is composed only of the remnant docile to the gathering. 
Our Lord himself had lamented that he had tried to gather all (eprsunagein) 
as a hen her chickens ; he is now content with the ‘remnant’. Notice 
especially that he is the centre of this gathering: they are Ais elect. 
There is no mention of the Father here as there is in the last judgement 
scene of Matt. xxv: ‘Come ye blessed of my Father’. Here, therefore, 
he speaks not of the kingdom in heaven which is the Father’s but of the 
kingdom on earth which is the Son’s. Lagrange has well called attention 
to this distinction in the context of the Cockle parable (Matt. xiii, 
41-3). It is strange that he has not applied it here. 
As for the angels in this passage and the trumpet in the parallel 
place in Matthew it must be noted that the angels share the benefit of 
the prevailing apocalyptic atmosphere. In John’s Apocalypse, for 
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instance, the angels are the ministers of God in the affairs of the everyday 
world and the sound of their trumpets punctuates the progress of world 
history. In Zacharias (xiv, 5) it is the angels who come with Yahweh 
precisely to establish the messianic era on earth. 


FiG-TREE PARABLE AND CONCLUSION: MARK xiii: 28-37 


With the parable of the Fig-tree our Lord passes to certain practical 
observations upon the revelation he has just made. The summer with 
its prospect of harvest naturally suggests to us, and more so to the 
Palestinian, a time of happiness rather than one of final judgement : 
‘The fig-tree hath put forth her green figs. Arise and come !’ says the 
Canticle (ii, 13). Indeed, summer and harvest-time are a conventional 
prophetic image of the happy messianic future and it is most natural 
to understand our parable in the same sense. The disasters are the prelude 
to the messianic kingdom and this knowledge must make the disasters 
supportable. Such is, in fact, the explicit comment of Luke who replaces 
Mark’s vague ‘it is very nigh’ with the phrase ‘your redemption is at 
hand’ and by the still more definite ‘the kingdom of God is at hand’. 
. If this is the correct interpretation of the parable the old difficulty passes 

from v. 30. That the word ‘generation’ signifies the Jewish race as a 
whole we cannot admit ; on the other hand we are not prepared to refer 
vv. 28-31 to anything but the immediately preceding context. It remains 
that our Lord announces that Jerusalem’s destruction of which he has 
just spoken will take place within a period of forty years—the ‘normal 
meaning of the word ‘generation’. Nevertheless, it must be remembered, 
it is not so much the destruction of which he directly speaks here ; 
he speaks rather of the counterpart and immediate consequence of that 
destruction, namely the splendid independence of the new kingdom of 
God. This kingdom is represented in both Old and New Testaments 
as a new creation. When Christ speaks, therefore, of the passing of heaven 
and earth, as he does in v. 31,he : as Isaias spoke of the scroll of 
heaven ; he signifies the creation of a new and better world. It is in this 
sense, it would appear, that our Lord elsewhere (Matt. v, 18) declares 
that the Law is in force until the old heavens and earth pass ; when they 
do pass, as he says they shall, then his word remains. The new Law in the 


new creation—and in this newly created world we live—is the word of 
Christ. 


The disciples’ question concerning the time of Jerusalem’s destruc- 
tion has not been fully answered ; they have been told only of the signs 
of its approach. There is a striking similarity of words and ideas, and 
a most illuminating one, in the first chapter of the Acts. The disciples 
ask the risen Christ when God’s kingdom on earth is to be established : 
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‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom of Israel >? But he 
answers : ‘It is not for you to know the times or seasons which the 
Father has reserved to his power’. All they are told in the Acts, as they 
are told in the tenth verse of our chapter, is that the gospel must first 
be preached to the nations. . 

To Mark’s conclusion (xiii, 33-7) Luke’s is not dissimilar and 
adds some precision of reference. In Mark, the man who commits his 
authority is certainly Christ who is said, in the sixth chapter of the 
same gospel and in the same terms, to have committed his authority to 
the Twelve ; it is for the apostles in particular to be on the alert. For what ? 
Luke says that they may ‘escape all these things that are to come’ (Luke 
xxi, 36). His whole context demands that we understand this, of escape 


from physical misfortune ; one can certainly not imagine an escape from 
the final judgement. 


The hypothesis we have summarized—much too briefly to do it 
justice—is not claimed by its author as new. It was in Augustine’s 
mind and was accepted by Calmet. There is one concluding observation 
that should be made. Exegesis is not a branch of mathematics ; its con- 
clusions are often based upon a convergence of maximum probabilities. 
Those conclusions are to be preferred which give the most natural and 
satisfactory explanation of all the texts in all their contexts. Weare of the 
opinion that Feuillet’s theory presents an over-all solution better than 
those offered so far. 


A. JONES. 
Upholland College, Wigan, Lancs. 


THE ANTIOCHENE TEXT" 


THINK it was the perusal of Dr Black’s valuable work, 4n Aramaic 

| Recs to the Gospels and Acts,* that finally convinced me that 
what is sometimes called the Western Text of the New Testament 
should rather be called the Antiochene text. Not that I wish to make him 
responsible for that view, or indeed for anything else I put forward. 
I ventured upon a letter to the Times Literary Supplement, which appeared 
in the issue for 11th October 1947 ; but it seems worth while to develop 
the idea a little more fully in the time allowed me, in the hope of securing 
a more general assent, or at all events of learning reasons to the contrary. 
When I suggested the title for this class of text in the Times Lizerary 
Supplement, 1 had not seen it put forward before, nor have I seen it up 
1 One of the shorter communications read before the Studiorum Novi Testamenti 


Societas at Worcester College, Oxford, on Thursday, 14th September 1950. 
2 Clarendon Press, 1946. 
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to the present moment anywhere definitely accepted. Possibly this is 
my own fault. And conversely, while much has been written in diction- 
aries and elsewhere about Antioch, I have not come across any serious 
recognition of its importance in the history of the New Testament text. 
I would suggest with some diffidence that even an Aramaism in the text 
may not be an infallible sign of the original reading, if it can be connected 
with a city or district where the tendency might be strong to aramaize 
to some extent a text couched in somewhat purer Greek. Not of course 
that I wish to deny Aramaic influence in the first composition of the 
gospels. 

I would suggest that, as is sometimes done, an apparatus criticus 
might perhaps shortly classify the readings of the families, before giving 
the readings of the manuscripts. But how are they to be named ? I presume 
it is generally agreed that the term ‘Western’ for one of the three main 
groups of readings, the title established by Westcott and Hort, is unfortu- 
nate and misleading, seeing that the group is as much Eastern as Western ; 
and their mistake is rendered all the worse by their adopting the title 
‘Syrian’ for another large group, the prevalence of which they themselves 
attribute largely to the influence of Constantinople, and which we call 
the Textus Receptus, though perhaps the Textus Reiectus would nowadays 
be a more fitting title. The third main group we may call the Alexandrian, 
though Westcott and Hort distinguish ‘Alexandrian’ readings from 
‘neutral’ readings, this last term one which evidently presupposes their 
own view ; and in this distinction Kenyon in the main agrees with them.! 
Kenyon himself uses Greek letters for the main families, which is awkward 
for printing, like the use of Aleph for the Sinaitic manuscript, which 
seems best represnted by the letter S. Von Soden, I suppose we may say 
roughly, uses K (=Kown) for the Textus Receptus, I for the so-called 
Western readings, and H for the Alexandrian readings. 

It is well known that there are a large number of instances in which 
the Old Latin and Old Syriac (meaning the Pre-Vulgate and Pre- 
Peshitta versions) agree against the Alexandrian texts, often with the 
Codex Bezae in the Greek text, and sometimes with the Textus Receptus. 
An example may be taken from a note entitled “Western non-interpola- 
tions’ in Plummer’s time-honoured edition of St Luke in the International 
Critical Commentary (pp. 566-9), dealing with the ‘Western’ omissions 
in St Luke’s last three chapters. In the nine cases which he enumerates, 
the Old Latin omission is supported in all cases by the Codex Bezae, in 
three cases by the Curetonian Syriac (in one of these cases only partially) ; 
and in all but one case Syriac evidence is at least to some extent involved. 
It may be thought of course, perhaps rightly, that omissions do not 
count, but it was a gratuitous assumption of Westcott and Hort which 


1 The Textual Criticism of the New Testament : ed. 2 ; Macmillan, 1912, pp. 335-8. 
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now (I think) has largely fallen out of favour, that the shorter text was 
always likely to be correct. Examples to the contrary which seem likely 
to be omissions can easily be found, for example, in the late Canon 
Wilson’s useful little book, The Acts of the Apostles translated from the 
Codex Bezae (S.P.C.K. 1923), in which additions and omissions are so 
printed as easily to catch the eye, and some of the omissions seem just 
as arbitrary as the additions, though the former are not on the same 
large scale as the latter. A whole series of such instances may be found 
in St Peter’s first discourse at Jerusalem (Acts ii, 16-20), in his opening 
quotation from Joel, whose very name the Bezan MS. begins by omitting. 
Not many, I fancy, are likely to maintain that these omissions are 
primitive. 

In a short paper like the present it is necessary to argue largely 
from authority. Sir Frederic Kenyon in his Handbook (already quoted) 
writes of the Old Syriac that ‘in both forms (i.e., both in the Sinaitic 
and in the Curetonian MSS.) the version belongs to the 8-type of text 
(ie. the “Western” type of Westcott and Hort), often ranging itself 
with the Codex Bezae and the Old Latin version’ (p. 153). And on 
p. 163: ‘It may now, therefore, be considered as established that the 
Sinaitic-Curetonian version can claim priority over its better known 
and more widely used rival (i.e. the Peshitta), and may rightly be called 
the Old Syriac.’ On p. 164 : ‘The Old Syriac .. . as we have seen, belongs 
to the &-type (or “Western” family), agreeing mainly with D (i.e. the 
Codex Bezae) and the Old Latin, and often also with Aleph and B (the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS.) ; while the Peshitta ranges itself rather with 
the authorities of the a-type’ (the Textus Receptus). 

The question thus arises, what is the link between these types of 
text ? I suggest as an answer the church of Antioch as the true Sitz im 
Leben, if 1 may so apply the phrase, of this great family. It may be taken 
for granted that the considerable intercourse between Antioch and Rome 
in matters secular would include much intercourse between the two 
churches, the more so because Rome held sucha prominent position even 
in matters strictly Christian. At the same time proper allowance must 
be made for intercourse between Antioch and Roman Africa, both of a 
direct kind and through Rome. And Dr Black’s recent work has made it 
clearer than ever, I suppose, how strong would be the mutual influence of 
Greek and Aramaic in Antioch and its hinterland. 

I wonder, indeed, whether there be not a tendency to look too much 
to the texts as such, and not enough to the great patriarchal and metro- 
politan churches (to use somewhat later terms), to which the lesser 
churches would resort for their bibles. Before Constantinople was 
founded, Antioch was the queen of the East. Alexandria was an important 
city, with a great library and a great tradition of a scholarly handling of 
texts, but it dwelt in splendid isolation, cut off by sand and sea from close 
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intercourse with other churches and cities. Julius Czsar, and perhaps 
Mark Antony after him, may have contemplated ruling from there as a 
hellenistic god-king, with Cleopatra for wife ; at all events Augustus 
guarded against the possibility of a rival empire by making Egypt his 
own private domain, which no senator might enter without the emperor’s 
permission. At the most, Alexandria may have been in fairly close touch 
with Jerusalem and Caesarea, with both of which, however, Antioch 
also enjoyed easy communication. 

In other respects Antioch was better placed, being the chief 
administrative and military centre in the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire. In earlier times, for about the first two Christian centuries, three 
legions were usually stationed in Syria, and occasionally four, besides 
other forces, and they were responsible for maintaining peace and order 
in Asia Minor, Palestine, and the rest of the East, including Egypt at 
need, though Egypt was never much given to serious revolts : no doubt 
it was too much accustomed to having gods for rulers. It will easily 
be understood how much intercourse with Rome this involved, even 
including some knowledge of Latin among the official classes. 

On the side of Christianity, Antioch was the first great gentile 
church, and upon the analogy of other churches it seems likely that the 
relative percentage of the various classes inside the Christian community 
was much the same as that outside, except that at the outset, at all events, 
the proportion of Jews was probably larger among the Christians. 
Among the Christians also we may suppose much intercourse with Rome. 
St Paul writes with much deference, if with much dogmatic authority, 
to the Roman Christians, and is well received by them upon his arrival. 
St Ignatius of Antioch writes to them with no less deference, but in 
quite a fatherly manner. It is instructive to find him towards the end of 
his letter to St Polycarp using such more or less technical Latin words 
as Seotptwp, Semdoita, dxxenta (chap. vi), though such words, it 
must be confessed, are quite exceptional in his epistles. In any case Latin 
terms were in far less use in Antioch than later in Constantinople, where 
even in the sixth century Justinian published his Code, Digest and 
Institutes of Roman Law in Latin.2 

Even where the Antiochene text interpolates, it is not necessarily 
without value. Thus, when the Codex Bezae asserts that Peter and the 
angel ‘went down the seven steps’ on leaving the prison (Acts xii, 10), 
this seems best explained on the assumption that there really were 
seven steps, and that some readers at Antioch who were aware of the 
fact had got into the way of mentioning it, somewhat after the manner 
of the Aramaic targums. The Codex Bezae carries farthest the tendency 
of its whole group to targumize. 


1 Cf. Byzantium : an Introduction to East Roman Civilization, ed. N. H. Baynes 
and H. St L. Moss, Oxford, 1948, p. 201. 
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I have not left myself any time to comment on the late Dr Streeter’s 
fine book, The Four Gospels (Macmillan 1924). It must suffice to quote 
his views that ‘the presumption that the Old Syriac represents the second- 
century text of Antioch is decidedly high’ (p. 75) ; and that the Czsarean 
text ‘is slightly, but only slightly, nearer to the Western than to the 
Alexandrian type’ (p. 77). That the Antiochene text should prove the 
stronger even at Czsarea helps to show how confined was the textual 
influence of Alexandria, how ubiquitous the influence of Antioch. 


C. LATTEY, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


A NOTE ON THE SCROLL OF 
THANKSGIVING SONGS ' 


(HODAYOTH SCROLL) 


y the use of infra-red photography (cf. ScripruRE, October 1949, 
B p- 115) Dr Sukenik has succeeded in revealing once again certain 

faded parts of the text. Among others we may mention the end 
of the Psalm (a translation of which appeared in Nouvelle Revue Theolo- 
gique, 1949, p. 621 ff), the whole of the page referred to in SCRIPTURE, 
October 1949, p. 115 (of which a photograph appeared in Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, July 1949, and a translation in C.B.Q. July 1950) 
and other passages. One of these (end of chap. i) contains the name EZ 
(My God) written in ancient Hebrew characters, as also is the Sacred 
Name YHWH in the Comm. on Habakkuk (cf. Sukenik, Megilloth 
Genuzoth, pl. xx) and in the fragments of Leviticus published in Revue 
Biblique, July 1949. 

The third chapter of the Scroll indirectly furnishes information 
about the author. He presents himself as one who is expecting some 
private revelations from God himself. He speaks of his antagonists, of 
the large number of disciples faithful to his teaching and of all those 
who have had recourse to him. Dr Sukenik thinks he is the Moreh 
has-sedek (Master of Justice) of whom there is frequent mention in these 
scrolls, as also in the work known as the Berith Dammeseg or Damascus 
Covenant. It is, moreover, interesting to note that the complaints of the 
author (Plate IX, lines 4 to 5): 


1Cf. The Scrolls Newly Discovered in Palestine by R. T. O'Callaghan, s.j., in 
ScriprureE April 1949, p. 41ff. 
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‘For they have cast me out of my country 
As a sparrow from its nest’. 
are quite in harmony with what is said in the Comm. on Habakkuk, 
namely, that the Priest of Iniquity had compelled the Master of Justice to 
go into exile. 

We may mention the following points as relevant to identifying 
the author: (a) the use of UR—TOM (Plate IX, line 19) singular of 
Urim and Tummim, according to Dr Sukenik’s interpretation. This 
term seems to have been peculiar to the sect and its founder, connected 
with the ‘Sectarian Document’ ; (b) the use of dyhd as a substantive, 
i.e. ‘in society’. The substantive is found also in the Sectarian Document. 

J-M. PAUL BAUCHET, 0.C.D. 
Sainte Thérése, Jerusalem. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


The encyclical ‘Humani Generis’ lays down that the whole of the present 
human race must be held to descend from a single pair of ancestors. Is it 
permissible to hold that other races of men, (i) now extinct, did not descend 
from this pair and (ii) may even (e.g. Neanderthal) have survived to be 
contemporary with the present human race (homo sapiens)? Do any Catholic 
scholars hold such a view? 


The encyclical Humani Generis covers a wide field, but most, I 
think, will agree that the definite condemnation of polygenism is the 
most important single point in the document. Polygenism has taken 
more than one form ; it may be enough to mention the hypothesis that 
the so-called homo sapiens and Neanderthal man had already diverged 
in a pre-human stage. The encyclical mentions Rom. v, 12-19 and the 
Council of Trent, session 5, canons 1-4, both of which texts must be 
accepted as of faith; and indeed I have never been able to see how 
polygenism could be squared with them. One must hold that all men 
being descended from Adam, thereby inherit original sin (except of 
course our Lady, and our Lord Himself in His human nature). I do not 
see how even an extinct race can be excepted. 

Scientific difficulties, as is well known, have been raised against 
this doctrine. Upon this subject I would recommend Father Humphrey 
Johnson’s excellent article in the Downside Review (Summer, 1950), 
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entitled ‘The Unity of the Human Race’, not the first article he has 
written upon such topics, and I hope not the last. I venture to quote two 
sentences from the second last page of the article : | 
‘Though wishing to adopt a fittingly deferential attitude to these 
authorities, the present writer feels that the difficulties which they raise 
are far from insurmountable. The discovery in Palestine and in Moraira 
of human races in which a combination of modern and Neanderthaloid 
features is met with suggests that the two stocks may be less widely 
separated than has been supposed, this supposition being supported by 
the fact that those Neanderthal skulls in which the pithecoid traits are 
most accentuated are chronologically the most recent, an indication that 
retrogression has been at work.’ 
C. LATTEY, S.J. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


La Sainte Bible: Tome III, Josue by A. Gelin. Judges and Ruth by R. 
Tamisier. I-IV Kings by A. Médebielle. Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1949. 
Pp. 827. 


The third volume of La Sainte Bible, a critical translation and com- 
mentary of the Sacred Scriptures, may be unreservedly commended as 
particularly useful and interesting to students of the Old Testament. 
The main sources of Hebrew history from the conquest of Canaan to 
the Babylonian exile are fully discussed and much new information, 
derived from recent archeological discoveries and scientific researches, 
is incorporated in the commentaries. Our knowledge of ancient Canaanite 
civilization and Palestinian geography has been considerably increased 
not only by excavations in Palestine itself but also by contributions 
from neighbouring countries like the Syrian Ras-Shamra tablets and the 
Egyptian proscription texts. Old problems like the date and character 
of the of saan conquest of Canaan are approaching a definite solution 
and new ones like biblical references to the recently discovered Hurrites 
have become matter for discussion. A commentary which collects and 
utilizes much fresh historical material often hidden away in learned 
periodicals is particularly opportune. 

A. Gelin, professor at the Grand Séminaire in Lyons, is the author 
of the commentary on Josue. He considers the book a compilation of 
ancient documents deriving its unity from the person of Josue whose 
leadership and exploits are described. He agrees with Noth in abandoning 
the Wellhausenian theory which attached this book to the Pentateuch, 
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but not in eliminating Josue from the narratives, denying their historicity 
and assigning the divisions of Judah to the reign of Josias. The date of 
the compilation is left undetermined. Its historicity is guaranteed by the 
antiquity of the documents. There was an original but incomplete conquest 
of Canaan under the leadership of Josue and a subsequent and more 
gradual occupation of their lots by the different tribes. The documentation 
of the commentary is so rich that one is surprised to find no mention of 
the temporary drying up of the lower course of the Jordan caused by 
the collapse of the high marl cliffs at Adam, the modern ed-Damiyeh, in 
1927. It is worth noting that some of our eastern contemporaries crossed 
the Jordan dry-shod like the Israelites. The similar occurrence in 1267 
is, however, recorded and utilized to explain and illustrate the passage 
of the Israelites. Various interpretations of Jos. x, 12-14 are discussed 
and rejected. One, however, is not even discussed, that of the sacred writer. 
He clearly understands the miracle as a prolongation of the day or light 
period in answer to Josue’s prayer. According to the scientific ideas of 
the time this prolongation implied a temporary halt in the sun’s course. 
Hence he tells us that ‘the sun stood still in the midst of the heavens and 
did not hasten to his setting’. Light miracles of lesser duration are not 
uncommon in the Bible. It is difficult to see why this authoritative 
interpretation is tacitly rejected. 

The commentary on Judges and Ruth by R. Tamisier, professor 
at the Grand Séminaire in Rodez, is fully up to date and richly documented. 
Even linguistic parallels in the Ras-Shamra texts are carefully noted. 
The author rightly distinguishes, in the composition of the book, an 
earlier history of the six great judges and various additions made by a later 
editor. It may be doubted, however, whether his further division of the 
earlier history into an original nucleus, narratives of Aod, Debora and 
Gedeon, and a later supplement, narratives of Othniel, Jephte and Samson, 
is really justified. Othniel is regarded by Schulz as the earliest of the 
narratives, a preliminary sketch with little historical development. The © 
characterization of Ephraim is exactly similar in the narratives of Gedeon 
and Jephte. The City of the Palm-trees located in the Jericho oasis, 
iii, 12, should not be placed south of the Dead Sea, i, 16. The invasion 
of Judaeans and Qenites here described was not from the south but from 
the north. According to practically all recent geographers and’ com- 
mentators the camp of Gedeon like that of Saul (I Kings xxix, 1) was 
at the foot of Mt Gelboe and the spring Harod, is the modern ‘Ain Jalud. 
The camp is here located on the north side of the plain east of the Madianite 
camp because of the imaginary difficulty of crossing the plain to the 
southern rendezvous. Only at the Madianite camp was the crossing 
difficult. Arguments are twice based on very doubtful conjectural 
emendations. Thus an early date for the war against Benjamin is partially 
deduced from a correction of v, 14b where the MT is upheld by Burney 
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as giving the war cry of Benjamin. Similarly, support is sought for the 
unlikely hypothesis of a second Jabin at ruined Hazor, a namesake of 
the Jabin of Jos. chap. xi, in the conjecture of a second Adonisedeq 
at Jerusalem (i, 5), a namesake of the Adonisedeq of Jos. chap. x. One 
expects at least a tentative solution of the difficulty arising from the 
mention of Jabin and Hazor in Jos. chap. xi and Jg. chap. iv but none 
is given. 

More than half of the volume is devoted to the interpretation 
of the books of Samuel and Kings from the pen of A. Médebielle, Superior 
of the Péres du Sacré-Coeur at Nazareth. This commentary is remarkable 
for the special attention paid to the religious contents of these books 
and the spiritual lessons which they teach. The author must also be 
commended for including in his notes full translations of important 
documents like the inscriptions of Mesha and Siloe. His discussion of 
the chronology of Kings marks a certain progress in the solution of this 
difficult problem : Egyptian ante-dating to the fall of Samaria. Babylonian 
post-dating in later Judah, preference of regnal years to synchronisms. 
The battle of Qarqar (854) and the tribute of Jehu (842) are usually 
dated a year later. The dates of Sargon the Great and of the Babylonian 
recovery of the idols stolen by the Hittites, incidentally indicated, are 
two centuries too early according to the recent reconstitution of ancient 
Babylonian chronology. The census of David is unduly extended 
northward to Qadesh on the Orontes on the authority of a Lucianic 
reading. Only the region ‘from Dan to Beersheba’, which invariably 
indicates the territory inhabited by Israelites, was visited. Ashtarte is 
wrongly substituted for Ashera, worshipped by Achab and Manasses 
and now known to us from the Ras-Shamra tablets as the Canaanite 
consort of Baal. The discrepancy in the Hebrew and Babylonian estimates 
of the tribute paid by Ezechias to Sennacherib is easily explained by an 
exaggeration in the Babylonian or an error of transmission in the Hebrew 
text. The solution of the difficulty here given that there is question in 
one case of heavy in the other of light silver talents and that the Hebrew 
heavy talent was equivalent to two and two-thirds Babylonian light 
talents is artificial and cannot be substantiated. Sargon II was not 
assassinated at Khorsabad but was slain in battle abroad and thus deprived 
of funeral rites to the great grief of his son Sennacherib. 


EDMOND POWER, S.J. 


A Harmony of the Gospels by the Rev. Newton Thompson, s.r.p. 
(Herder, St Louis and London, 1948). 15s. 
Since the English version of Fr Lagrange’s Harmony went out of 
print, there has been no such aid to the study of the Gospels available 
to Catholics in England, unless they were prepared to use Huck’s Greek 
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Synopsis or one of the Latin or French works. The printing and lay-out 
of this Harmony are good, and it has the advantage for the ordinary 
student of following the wording of the Douay version. One or two of 
the harmonizations will find questioners here and there, but in the 
main the arrangement followed is traditional and has been taken from 
Fillion’s Life of Christ. One would have liked to see John xiii, 31-2 set 
down as the preliminary to the words of institution of the Eucharist at 
the Last Supper ; that was the arrangement followed by Tatian, and it 
has much to recommend it. Where the parallel passages are not very close, 
as with the parables of the Talents and of the Pounds, Dr Thompson is 
content to print them separately and to provide a cross-reference from 
one page to the other. The indexing is adequate. Although the volume 
has only paper-covers, it is better to have it thus than to pay vastly more 
money for a bound book. 
]. H. CREHAN, S.J. 


The double issue of the Polish bi-monthly Ruch Biblijny i Liturgiczny 
(Biblical and Liturgical Movement) for January—April 1950, is mainly 
given up to the life and works of James Wujek, s.j., the Polish translator 
of the Bible into the vernacular. 

The 350th anniversary of the edition of this Bible—still in common 
use—falling in 1949, occasioned a biblical exhibition and a biblical 
week, during which the ‘Polish Jerome’, as J. Wujek, s.j. was called, 
was celebrated and commemorated. 

A few samples of the translations by biblicists of different times 
enhance the value of J. Wujek’s translation. Some other lectures on the 
Scriptures, delivered during the biblical week, complete this specialized 
booklet. 

Only a few pages, about liturgical activities in European countries, 
are dedicated to the liturgy. 


TeP. 


The Gospel According to Saint John arranged in its conjectured original 
order and translated from the Greek into current English, by F. R. 
Hoare. Pp. xvi+76. (London, Burns Oates, 1949.) Price 6s. 6d. 


This work is complementary to Mr Hoare’s The Original Order 
and Chapters of St John’s Gospel, first published in 1944 and reviewed in 
these pages. That book contains a full account of the author’s investiga- 
tion of the possibility that whole sheets or leaves of the original Gospel 
manuscript were displaced before being numbered or bound together 
or pasted into a roll. Using the conclusions there arrived at, he now offers 
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us a complete version of the Gospel. Besides checking the arithmetical 
tests applied in his former book, readers can now judge of the merits 
of the theory by reading the Gospel through consecutively in the order 
he proposes. On literary grounds they can decide whether ‘the novelties 
that confront them read more like the inventions of a merely ingenious 
arithmetician or more like the long-lost sequences of the Apostle John’. 

On the translation Mr Hoare has spared no pains. His aim has 
been to give the meaning of the Greek original in an ‘equivalent’ English 
style. The result may be recommended as preserving much of the special 
flavour of the Fourth Gospel, a complex quality described by the trans- 
lator as simplicity combined with precision. . 

Inevitably some readers will regret departures from words and phrases 
hallowed by long usage, but they cannot fairly blame such departures as 
arbitrary. Every important change is the product of careful study and 
reflection, and frequently the main reasons are indicated in a footnote. 
Many such innovations deserve to be embodied in future work in 
English on the Fourth Gospel. Some of the collective terms have perhaps 
been less happily chosen : Aierarchy (for the chief priests) and Judaeans 
(for the unbelieving Jews) being notable examples. 

It is a little surprising that Mr Hoare though he uses Pére Durand’s 
commentary in the Verbum Salutis series appears to have made no use 
of Pére Joiion’s work, in the same series, on the Semitic substratum of 
this and the other Gospels. There it is shown how the clumsy phrase 
in the title ‘according to John’ should simply be rendered ‘of John’. 


C. B. HUGHES, S.]J. 
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